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THE FINITE AND THE INFINITE * 

By Francis A. Henry. 
II. 

As we have seen in the last paper, the " Infinite Progress " 
is the holding to the dualism of co-referent determinations as 
equally valid with their unity, and the failure to see that the 
dualism is in fact subletted by the unity. Thus the Under- 
standing is thrown in a ceaseless alternation hack and forth 
from the dualism to the unity, and from the unity to the du- 
alism. The Progress may be specifically stated thus : The 
Finite and the Infinite are taken to be a single unity ; this 
position requires to be corrected by the opposite one that 
they are direct contraries ; and this again by the reiteration 
of the first statement, and so on ad infinitum. The resolu- 
tion of the contradiction lying, as has been said, in the fact 
that the unity and the difference are themselves inseparable. 
Thus the notion of Causality is one which brings up the Infi- 
nite Progress. Cause and effect are inseparable correlatives. 
Something is determined as Cause ; as such it is not for itself, 
but for its effect, or, each determination is as one-sided as the 
other : if not self-existent, it is not its own cause, but is caused 
by another ; that is, it is itself an effect — unity of Cause and 
Effect. Again, the Cause which is itself an effect, has its 
own cause in another — that is, the cause, as such, is a differ- 
ent something — separation of Cause and Effect; this new 
cause again is itself only an effect — unity; it has another for 
its cause — separation ; and so on ad infinitum. In seeking 
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a First Cause we are travelling around the circumference of 
a circle, and we sagely remark that if we could go on far 
enough we should come to the beginning. Hamilton is right, 
then, when he calls the phrase Absolute Cause a contradiction 
in terms. Causality is a category of the Understanding. It 
implies succession, it is relation ; it falls out of the thinking 
of Reason, which is a thinking " under the form of eternity"; 
it falls out of the notion of the Absolute. For The Absolute 
is that which is without relation to any Other — e. g. the effect 
— but which is related only to itself. But is the question still 
asked, "Well, how does the Absolute come into being ? If it 
was not caused by another, what was its beginning ? Such a 
question is best answered by considering what is contained 
in the notion beginning. 

A Beginning is simply a becoming, a coming to be of that 
which was not before. The beginning, then, the beginning of 
the All, could have had nothing else. Now observe, the abso- 
lute Beginning — that first origination before which there was 
absolutely nothing — implies as its necessary logical antece- 
dent a power to originate, and, since there was nothing before 
the Beginning, a power to originate from nothing ; or, in other 
words, it follows that Nothing is an originative principle. 
Does this sound like a mere play on words ? Let us look 
at it. Let us try to conceive the universe abolished ; let us 
ask ourselves how it would be if there never had been any- 
thing at all — no time, no space, no matter, no mind. "What 
would there be if existence were not ? Why there would be 
simply nothing. There would be nothing ; nothing, that is 
what would be. The truth of positive and negative comes out 
irrepressibly in this common language. The very annihila- 
tion of All to nothing only converts Nothing into Being ; only 
shows that the Be subsists and must subsist eternally. Exis- 
tence we may annihilate in thought by abstracting its predi- 
cates, but Being, the universal, or " all-common," predicate, 
we cannot so annihilate, because it is the essential constitu- 
ent of thought. There is no possible destruction of Being, 
then. The Not is impotent against it, for — and this is the 
wonderful result of complete analysis — the Not that is set as 
its contrary falls into it ; Being and Nothing melt together 
into the same conception. 
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Whatever exists has a certain character or nature, and it 
exists only by virtue of such nature which constitutes it what 
it is ; that is, a thing only exists in so far as it is a This or 
That. Its existence absolutely without any qualification is 
impossible and inconceivable. What, then, Is its Existence 
in itself — the ultimate underlying universal — the one com- 
mon property and predicate of all things ? It is a pure ab- 
straction. Its only characteristic is to have absolutely no cha- 
racteristic. It is, and that is all about it ; it is, but it is not any 
thing (no thing, nothing) ; it is IS without as yet being any 
how ; it is an utterly predicateless vacuity. Now if abstract 
Nothing be realized to thought, it will be seen to signify pre- 
cisely the same vacuity. What is meant by each term is the 
same thing, namely, absence of determinateness, definiteness ; 
but each term expresses this conception with a slightly dif- 
ferent accentuation. Being states only the positive phase r 
and implies the negative ; conversely, Nothing states only the 
negative phase, and implies the positive. Each of these pha- 
ses looked at steadily is seen to vanish in the other. Being 
— abstract affirmation, or affirmation that affirms nothing— 
disappears into a negative ; and Nothing — abstract negation, 
or negation that denies nothing — changes into a positive. Or, 
the Being that disappears in negation reappears again as be- 
fore ; for the negation, being purely abstract, detracts nothing 
from its positiveness. This disappearing of each in the other 
generates a kind of alternation between them in which their 
whole truth emerges. Being and Nothing are the same, yet 
not the same ; the truth of the matter is not that both are, 
independently, but that each passes into the other. This 
Passing is, in the abstract, Becoming. The movement from 
Nothing to Being is Beginning, or Origin ; that from Being 
to Nothing is Ending, or Decease. It is not quite exact, then, 
to speak of Being and Nothing as identical ; for Becoming is 
only so far as they are differents ; but Becoming, which mani- 
fests their difference, manifests also their unity, in which this 
difference is eliminated. Now the logical inconsistency of 
common conception appears in this, that while Being and 
Nothing are regarded as mere antitheticals, and their union 
as a contradiction — Beginning and Ending are, nevertheless, 
held to be valid predicates. But on the supposition of the 
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absolute partedness of Being and Nothing, any Becoming is 
absolutely incomprehensible. On this supposition there can- 
not anything begin : for, it either is already, or is not : so far 
as it is, it does not begin ; and so far as it is not, it does not 
begin. The Eleatic Pantheists, therefore, whose principle 
was the absolute opposition of Being and Nothing, were only 
consistently holding to that principle when they denied the 
possibility of motion, change, production, &c., or the Becom- 
ing in general. A thing either is or is not, said they, for there 
is no middle state between Being and non-Being ; but, if by 
these are meant absolute being and absolute non-being, the 
truth is rather that there is nothing whatever in all existence 
which is not precisely in this middle state, or transitional 
condition. The question, then, as to the beginning of the 
Absolute is answered by this, that the unity, or rather the 
togetlier-ness, of Being and Nothing makes a Beginning of 
Being impossible ; it is its own beginning. That is, the Be- 
ginning, like Cause, is merely a logical Category. It applies 
itself really to succession and relativity, but only abstractly 
to the eternal and absolute. In the notion of the circle, a 
beginning is merely a constitutive point which is everywhere 
in general, but nowhere in particular. So in the eternal IS of 
the universe the Beginning is simply a logical prius factually 
immanent. 

The foregoing may furnish an answer to what has been a 
sort of qucBstio tiexata in philosophy, which indeed is only 
another form of the question we have been considering : How 
does the Finite come out of the Infinite ? or, How does the 
Infinite come out of itself into finitude ? At pages 80-81 of 
Mr. Mansell's " Limits of Religious Thought," it may be seen 
how the Understanding struggles with this question. " Since. 
says Mr. Mansell, " the idea of the Absobite is irreconcilable 
with the idea of Cause, we can do nothing toward explaining 
how the absolute can give rise to the relative, the infinite to 
the finite." After groping about in the dark for this explana- 
tion, only to his own increasing confusion, he makes up his 
mind that there is no explanation to be had, and remarks : 

"The whole of this web of contradictions is woven from one 
original warp and woof — namely, the impossibility of con- 
ceiving the co-existence of the finite and the infinite, and the 
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cognate impossibility of conceiving a first commencement of 
phenomena, or the absolute giving birth to the relative. The 
laws of thought appear to admit of no possible escape from 
the meshes in which thought is entangled, save by destroy- 
ing one or other of the cords of which they are composed. 
Pantheism or Atheism are thus the alternatives offered us 
according as we prefer to save the infinite by the sacrifice 
of the finite, or to maintain the finite by denying the infi- 
nite." 

Upon this Mr. Mansell disposes in turn of both of these 
solutions as incomplete, and comes out himself upon the not 
very satisfactory conclusion that since the last result is a con- 
tradiction complete and thorough-going, " it tells with equal 
force against all belief and all unbelief, and therefore neces- 
sitates the conclusion that belief cannot be determined solely 
by reason." Thus " it sufficiently shows the impotence of 
human reason, while it is not in itself inconsistent with any 
form of religious belief." It would seem hardly likely that 
a contradiction which showed itself so little particular as 
to the form of our religious belief, should not be obliging 
enough to dispense us from holding any religious belief at 
all. But this question, How does the Infinite come out of 
itself? proceeds, it will be seen, from that abstract conception 
of the Infinite which has been shown up as a false concep- 
tion. The question, How does the Infinite become finite? is 
answered by this, that " there is no such thing as an Infi- 
nite which is first of all Infinite, and which is afterwards un- 
der a necessity to become finite, to go out into the Finite, but 
it is, in itself, already, just as much finite as infinite. The 
question assumes that the Infinite per se is on one side, and 
that the Finite which has gone out from it — or which has 
come from somewhere, one knows not how — is, separated 
from it, truly real. Here, rather, it is to be said that just this 
separation is incomprehensible, and that neither such Finite 
nor such Infinite has truth." " So far as one recognizes the 
untruth of these abstractions he may answer the question di- 
rectly, and say that the Infinite goes out into the Finite just 
because as an abstract unity it has no principle of subsistence 
or consistence in itself; and conversely, for the same reason 
of its millity, the Finite goes in into the Infinite. In other 
words, the Infinite is eternally gone out into the Finite, be- 
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cause no more than pure being, is it, by itself, alone, without 
having its Other in itself."* 

But, it may be exclaimed, this co-existence of the Finite 
and the Infinite makes the Finite eternal, and so overthrows 
the doctrine of the Creation. Not at all ; it only requires us 
to understand that doctrine. If the Creation of the universe 
be regarded as an effect of a creative fiat in time — an eter- 
nity anterior to this is presupposed. Some persons who per- 
ceive this, and who, reluctant to admit a God eternally inac- 
tive, and a universe eternally non-existent, think to solve 
the difficulty by asserting that God is eternally creative — 
that He creates from eternity to eternity. But this only 
removes the difficulty by a single step. If Creation proceed 
from creative fiat, at some time or other that fiat must have 
been spoken, and the question recurs, How was it before ? 
The attempt to answer this question brings up the Infinite 
Progress again. Back of the creative act lies an eternity ; at 
the beginning of this eternity we set another creative act; 
but then there arises a new eternity, to be antedated by a 
new creative act, and so on ad infinitum. It is the same 
thing with the future as with the past. God "creative to eter- 
nity" is God creating in succession ; not creating the universe 
in one act, but working from world to world ; and because 
space and time are endless, He can go on doing so forever. 
The creation of the universe cannot, then, be an act in time, 
unless we are to suppose an eternity when the universe was 
not, and when God was alone in the infinite void. Such a 
God may answer for Buddhism, but such is not the God of 
Christianity. What, then, is Creation? It is the objectiva- 
tion of God's thought to Himself. . As such it is certainly 
" from eternity," but not in the sense that you cannot reach 
the time when it began ; for I must repeat once more that 
Eternity does not mean endless time, but no time ; not pro- 
gress towards an unreachable future, but rest in a perpetual 
present. God the Creator is, in that as in every aspect, God the 
Spirit ; and the act of a spirit is thought. God creates like an 
Artist, not like a stone-mason. In the rare old Greek tongue 
only the Artist is called Creator, for he alone creates that 
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which is spiritual — which, as St. John says, "abideth forever." 
The creation of the universe is co-incident and co-eternal with 
God's thought, and as to creation of particulars that is an 
affair of time, and as such it is continuous, and was by no 
means finished up as regards this planet six thousand years 
ago. As then the waters were gathered together, and the dry 
land appeared ; as the earth brought forth grass, and herb, 
and fruit-tree ; as the waters brought forth the moving crea- 
ture that hath life, and the air was filled with the fowls that 
fly above the earth, and the earth with cattle, and creeping 
things, and beasts,— just so it is now: the rocks go on form- 
ing day by day, the minerals concrete, the waters work new 
ways, the forests spring up and are cut down, and all living 
creatures continue to be born and die. This emerging from 
and sinking in the vast billows of an ever-flowing sea is the 
very story of existence. So far, then, from the Finite being 
made eternal, it appears to be that which has no permanence, 
whose being is altogether in succession. 

Here it may be objected that this is to make the Creation 
a matter of necessity, which view savors of Pantheism. But 
if by creation be understood God's thought, no one need hesi- 
tate about its necessity. "With Spirit, to think is to be, and 
you can as little relieve it from this "necessity" as you can a 
quadruped from the necessity of having four feet. On the 
other hand, if you suppose Creation an accidental circum- 
stance — an exertion of arbitrary volition — you tolerate the 
supposition that God might just as well have been entirely 
solitary and entirely inactive ; and such a God is simply no 
God at all. To conceive that existence only happens to be, 
to conceive it all superfluous, and that there might just as 
well have been nothing at all, is to overlook this fact : in that 
God created the world, He demonstrated that abstract self- 
identity was not alone what constituted Him. As to Panthe- 
ism, so far from considering creation necessary, Pantheism 
declares it impossible. For the Pantheist there is nothing 
but the abstract Absolute, and the world of time and sense is 
not its immanent " otherness," but a Maya or delusion of the 
brain. The fact is that just this making Creation an indiffer- 
ent thing— this making God the First and one of the universe, 
sufficient to Himself without the universe — may seem like 
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piety, but is the essential principle of Pantheism. To stand 
by the abstract Infinite, or by the abstract Finite — to stand 
by the one to the exclusion of the other — this, as Mr. Mansell 
correctly describes it (supra), is the position taken by Pan- 
theism and by Atheism. The Universal by itself, without 
particulars, is Pure Being, or the Universal void ; and Par- 
ticulars by themselves, without the including Universal, are 
only Dependents cut from what they depend upon, which 
shrivel up and perish in our hands. The truth as against 
Pantheism and Atheism is neither the one nor the other, 
separately, but both sublated in each other. The true Abso- 
lute-Infinite contains the finite and relative ; it is the Univer- 
sal, and it is in the very notion of the universal that it involve 
the particular ; that it be the All, and therefore every Each. 
To such as may fancy that this " unity of the finite and infi- 
nite" savors of Pantheism, I will say that, as matter of fact, 
Pantheism never came near enough to catch the faintest 
glimpse of this thought, and, further, that this thought over- 
throws Pantheism and treads it underfoot forever. But does 
the reader still shake his head dubiously and say: "Your 
ductrine nevertheless looks Pantheistical, or Atheistical, to 
me, for you make the Universe — the unity of Finite and Infi- 
nite — a self-existent, sufficient to itself; and you take the 
Beginning — the first cause of the universe — to be abstract Be- 
ing, which you say is convertible with pure Nothing" ? The 
explanation is very simple. This cannot be Pantheism, nor 
Atheism, for in all this there is no question of God. The 
Universe has the form of God, it is not God ; it is thought, 
not the thinker ; it is IS, not I AM. God is not The Infinite, 
but the Infinite one ; He is not self -existence in general, but 
the self-existent Singular. The dialectical evolution of Being 
through Negation after bringing us to the abstract Universal 
— the Infinite and the Finite, or Self and its Other — leads be- 
yond this to Spirit or Personality — the concrete Universal — 
as the absolute thought and fact. The Universe is the equal- 
ity of the Finite and the Infinite : so far as there is definite 
Being there is Infinite Being ; or, there is only one Reality,, 
the singleness of self -existence. But this is rather a single 
manifold than a single one ; the extension and intension are 
coincident, but just from this coincidence and equality it 
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results that there is a self-identical Many rather than a self- 
identical One. What is present is, therefore, Otherness in 
general, or a universal Being-for-Other, which, because it is 
a single Being-for-Other, is more properly Being-for-One. 
That is, the Singleness of the determination sublates the Oth- 
erness. " The Universal is necessarily /or-One, hut it is not 
ior- Another ; the One for which it is, is only itself." Thatis r 
the One is for-itself just because that which is for-it is noth- 
ing other than itself. To try another statement, Thought, 
or Reason, is the implicit or In-Itself of Nature ; or, if one 
chooses, Nature is the explicit or Out-of-Itself of Thought ; 
for the Universal is just this Inward-and-Outward, and as 
much one as the other. Thought, then, is Existence in-itself, 
Nature is existence for-itself, or objectivated to Thought, and 
Spirit is the whole truth of existence, at once in-itself and 
for-itself This is the way, and the only way, that Nature 
can lead to Nature's God. No so-called arguments from de- 
sign to prove an intelligent Creator of the universe have been 
worth the paper they were written on. Impersonal thought 
is all that Nature evidences to the sense-understanding ; and 
seed-thought is scarcely a higher principle than seed-matter. 
Abstract Idealism and abstract Materialism are only the two 
forms of Pantheism — that is, of direct and indirect Atheism. 
Now just as Nature is the Out-being of Thought, so the unity 
of these two — the absolute Universal — is the Out-being of the 
absolute Spirit, which is thus absolute Subject and absolute 
Object. This may be stated thus : the Ego is, first, self-rela- 
tion, simple identity, or In-Itself; secondly, the Ego discerns 
itself, distinguishes itself, others itself ; this Otherness is, as 
contrasted with the first phase, its being Out-of-Itself, and, 
since the Othering is a making itself an object to itself, it is 
also its being For-itself; thirdly, the Ego returns from Oth- 
erness, returns from the distinction in which it was set as a 
For-itself to be discerned, back to the In-Itself, the discerner ; 
but it carries back with it and retains this explication of it- 
self ; it is now Identity and Diversity, the Universal and the 
Particular, at once in and for itself. This is, of course, only 
logical analysis of an immanent process. There is no such 
thing as an Ego which is first of all in itself, then for itself, 
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and then in and for itself, bnt it is always in this last or 
complete state of being.* 

As to the difficulty about the Beginning, Pure Being is 
merely the logical prius of the universe, not the actual prius. 
The Immediate is the first in the order of abstract thought, 
bnt the Self-mediating is the first in the order of reality. The 
true Beginning of the universe is the self-thinking of Spirit, 
and this is also the end, or, more truly, there is neither be- 
ginning nor ending to the eternal Thought of God, the eternal 
IS of the eternal I AM. If this be Pantheism, it is such as is 
taught by St. John. " In the Beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
him, and without him was not anything made that was 
made." In the beginning was the Word ; there never was 
even a beginning when the Word was not. That is, the abso- 
lute Voice was and is always a speaking Voice. And not 
only is the Word with the Voice, but the Word is the Voice. 
For what is a voice which does not utter itself? And what is 
the vocalization but the voice itself? 

As I have said, the subject-matter of philosophy and of 
religion is the same ; the sole question involved in each is 

* Thoroughly to think is to think God, for to think is to seek an explanation, 
and the explanation of all, however we name it, is God. Thus the history of 
philosophy is only a history of the explication of the Divine Idea. Descartes, 
Spinoza, Locke, are all concerned with the One, the absolute as such, Substan- 
tiality, or the In-Itself of Spirit; Hume considers the transition to Many, Caus- 
ality, or the For-Itself of Spirit; Kant establishes the truth of this interrogative 
suggestion by adding the notion of Reciprocity to the other two ; and lastly He- 
gel takes up this tritheism into the trinity-in-unity of Self-determination. This 
is the most general statement of Hegel's derivation from Kant. Kant altered the 
relative positions of Subject and Object by showing that the Subject is neces- 
sary to the Object, that the Objective is in fact conditioned by the Subjective— 
for this was Kant's notion of the Categories. The Category, then, the essential 
form of Thought, is the middle ground between Subject and Object, and the 
troth of these is their necessary relation. Hegel carries out and completes this 
view. It is an error, he says, to regard this reciprocity as a relation somehow 
•external to the Subject and Object, a view which would leave these standing by 
themselves as separable and independent, for this relation is rather their organic 
movement, and in it alone they have their being. In fact, the distinction into 
Subject and Object is a purely logical or formal one. What we have to do with 
is not two separates and their relation — Subject, Object, Reciprocity— but One 
inseparable in its immanent distinction — Spirit, Self-determination. 
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that of the spiritual interests of man, and philosophy has 
value only as it clarifies our faith and strengthens our con- 
victions in the truths of religion. That is the spirit which 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. Nor is 
such achievement a small matter, or its value trifling. Chris- 
tianity is the revelation of the Infinite and Divine, not as an 
abstract ideal but as the veritable concrete truth, the great 
and only reality. But the profession of faith in this reality 
which we make by calling ourselves Christians is virtually 
belied to-day by the general acceptance of a theory diametri- 
cally opposed to it, supposed to be established by philoso- 
phy and science, in which the Finite as such is viewed as the 
only real, and the Infinite as a "merely negative notion." 
How many calling themselves at once Christians and Phi- 
losophers stumble against imaginary "limits of religion-; 
thought," and ask doubtfully, What is Truth? and then, 
shaking their heads, answer very wisely, Lo ! we cannot tell 
what it is. What is the common idea of God but a vague 
abstraction ? The phrases Supreme Being and First Cause 
have a grand sound, but what definite idea do they convey 
to the mind ? Even while filling ourselves with these windy 
words do we not find ourselves reaching up longingly, striv- 
ing to grasp some more solid and satisfactory conception of 
the Divine ? Nay, do we not sometimes whisper to ourselves, 
Whence, where, and how, is this Supreme Being, after all ? 
What does First Cause mean, and what was the beginning 
to that t We seek the Absolute, but we tire of the quest, or 
we have been taught that it is impious to attempt to be wise 
above what is written ; so we answer ourselves, " The Abso- 
lute ? oh, that is God." And God ? The answer comes not 
quite so confidently, " God ? why God is the Supreme Being, 
the First Cause" — in fact, the Absolute. And so Infidelity 
comes up with the pace of a conqueror. Thus many honest 
men are placed in an anomalous and embarrassing position, 
and their efforts to make themselves comfortable in it — not 
entirely to reject the old faith while they embrace the new 
science, and so to hang on to both sides of a contradiction — 
are a spectacle at once painful and ludicrous. The question, 
" What is Truth ?" is the question, What is the Absolute ?— 
and this is the question which is to-day supposed unanswer- 
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able. It was not strange that Pilate in the darkness of that 
day could look It in the face and ask despairingly, What is 
Truth? but what excuse shall we Christians have who shut 
our eyes to it, and then say we cannot see % In this matter 
Mr. Mansell would have us walk by Faith, and not by sight. 
He would carry us to the Absolute by a flying leap in the 
dark. He finds the Infinite and Absolute "encompassed with 
contradictions," and this " teaches us that it is our duty to 
believe that which we cannot conceive." If, he says, there is 
an object of which the mind is unable to form a clear and dis- 
tinct conception, this inability disqualifies us for holding any 
given doctrine concerning that object. Thus if we can form 
no positive notion of the nature of God as an Infinite Being, 
we can neither explain the dogma of the Trinity, nor are we 
entitled to reject it as inconsistent with that nature which is 
thus unknown to us. Such mysteries belong not to Reason 
but to Faith, and the inquiry concerning a belief must be di- 
rected not to its reasonableness or unreasonableness, but to 
the nature of the authority on which it rests as revealed or 
unrevealed.* In Mr. Mansell's view, that is, Faith, which is 
contrasted with Reason, is simply acceptance of a given doc- 
trine without any inquiry into its reasonableness. The " in- 
quiry" he speaks of into the nature of the authority for the 
doctrine, as revealed or unrevealed, does precisely nothing to 
substantiate this bare acceptance ; for the "revelation" itself 
comes from that same unknown which was in question in the 
first instance. The "inquiry," therefore, is only a vicious 
circle. Mr. Mansell has been compared to a man sitting on 
the end of a plank that projects over an abyss, and deliber- 
ately sawing off his seat. How easily and immediately such 
a bastard faith would lead to infidelity, one would think 
might have been foreseen. My good friend, answers the 
Spencerian, if this is the best thing you can say for your faith 

* " Priestcraft reappears under many forms. This warning off the field of the 
supernatural which is uttered in the supposed interests of Religion, is echoed 
with even greater earnestness in the real interests of — the Positive Philosophy. 
•Whatever,' says Mr. Lewes, 'is inaccessible to reason should be strictly inter- 
dicted to research.' Here we have the true ring of the old sacerdotal interdicts ! 
Who is to define beforehand what is and what is not 'accessible to reason'? The 
strong presumption is that every philosophy which assumes to issue such an 
interdict must have reason to fear inquiry." — Duke of Argyll. 
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— that its object is something of which you can form no clear 
and distinct conception, and consequently you are as well en- 
titled to accept as to reject it, because at least it can never be 
disproved — you must pardon me if I do not embrace your 
creed. You forget that the burden of proof rests with the 
affirmative, and here on your own showing is nothing ad- 
vanced for the proposition God exists, except that, as it con- 
tains no idea at all, it cannot be contradicted ; it must require 
a truly Tapleyan cheerfulness to content oneself with Buch 
meagre 'spiritual sustenance. You believe, you say, but you 
can't say why, and you don't know what; I think we can 
dispense with your belief at least till you can give us some 
answer to these not unnatural questions. Our rational con- 
victions with regard to Divine things, Mr. Mansell says, must 
be regarded not as certainty, but as probability ; and he re- 
marks with perfect truth, " A single infallible criterion of all 
religious truth can be obtained only by the possession of a 
perfect philosophy of the Infinite," and then proceeds, "if such 
a philosophy is unattainable" — and that it is, is Mr. Man- 
sell's fundamental position — "there is always room for error, 
etc." But not only is there room for error, there is no room 
for anything else ; if this philosophy is unattainable, Truth 
is absolutely unattainable. But is this philosophy unattain- 
able ? What are the Infinite and the Absolute ? Are they 
not the eternal All of things, the actual Universe which is ? 
Why fancy them off in a vague Beyond, a dim unreachable 
unknown ? But Thought, you say, is conditioned, and can 
never understand the unconditioned ; " all, in short, that is 
not finite, relative, and phenomenal, as bearing no analogy 
to our faculties, is beyond the verge of our knowledge." And 
are you so sure of this ? Why do you say Thought is finite '{ 
how do you know that Thought is not infinite ? But Thought 
is held in by limits which it cannot transcend. And what if 
these " limits " are pure fictions and fancies? Nay — if yoii 
force me to say it — what if it is your own individual incapa- 
city which you thus complacently generalize into limits of 
human thought? What if your Absolute is an untruth, and 
so quite naturally unattainable ? Here you will open " cer- 
tain boys' puzzle-boxes of Time and Space," and hasten to 
" impale me on the horns of certain infantile dilemmas." — 

2 
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But what if you are shown the simple secret of these logical 
labyrinths — what if you are brought to blush* that you could 
have found them difficulties 'i* Consider a moment. What 
is the difficulty about the Absolute ? Is it not the explana- 
tion of the Relative ? Is it not, therefore, given in and with 
the notion of the Relative, not outside and apart from that ? 
Every explanation of a given thing is a finding of the Abso- 
lute of that thing. " Thought, when it asked why an apple 
fell, sought the Absolute and found it, so far at least as Mat- 
ter is concerned." The Absolute is only the final explana- 
tion, the principle of principles, and therefore it is in them, 
and in the things to be explained — that is, just' where we are 
thinking, hot off somewhere where we cannot think. We 
grope in the darkness of the inane " if haply we may feel af- 
ter and find " the Absolute, though all the time " it is not far 
from every one of us." We stumble over the Absolute lying 
on our own threshhold, and then wander off in a vain search 
for it into the trackless wastes of the desert. We hunt high 
and low, as it were, clamoring for the spectacles which all the 
while rest quietly astride our nose. 

But, in fact, to the assumption of Hamilton, Mansell, and 
the rest, that, in general, the fact of Limitation implies its 
impassability, it is to be objected that rather the direct con- 
trary is implied by this. In that something is determined as 
limited, there is left over against the Limitation that which 
this restrains. The Limitation is' only such in antithesis to 
the unlimited part, which by such antithesis is determined as 
Impulse. The Limitation and the Impulse are both in the 
Something, or the Something is simply the unity of both ; 



* The ultimate result of logic is always an unresolved contradiction in thought 
and in terms. The Understanding is the faculty of seeing things in relation, and 
consequently its last result is a dualism which is pushed to an antithesis of con- 
tradictories. But the eye of Reason sees the last result as unity —what is truly 
last cannot be two, it must be one. Reason has insight into the tublation of the 
contradiction. It sees the dualism resolved into unity, at tW same time that the 
two terms are conserved, in so far as necessary factors of that unity— which is only 
out of their difference— but not conserved as independents whose combination is 
contingent and external to their being. To reach the speculative view we must 
think ourselves loose from the abstractions of the understanding which entangle 
thought in their tough, fibrous "web of contradictions," and "shut it in with 
"Limits" and keep it down with " Laws," so that it cannot rise to a comprehen- 
sion of Self-diremption in Self-conservation, which is the Truth of the universe. 
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one side, therefore, is just as valid as the other, for each side 
is only by reason of, and in consequence of, the other. There- 
fore to stick at Limitation as a finality, and not to see that in 
fact this is so determined only in order to be transcended — 
that in fact its meaning simply is that the Something in its 
inner nature has not as yet passed the bound, but only is to 
do so — this comes from inability to place oneself in the whole 
notion, or to see more than a one-sided, abstract, half-truth. 
Not to argue the matter further, the assertion of the impassa- 
bility of Limitation may be met by a simple reference to the 
Actual. What takes place constantly around us is nothing 
else than transcendence of limitation. Change is Something, 
through its potentiality, passing over the limits of its present 
being into a new .state of being. The oak, for instance, is the 
transcendence of a limitation to be an acorn. Or, tempera- 
ment, disposition, our whole inherited or given moral nature, 
is the Limitation of our character : this is what we are ; but 
against this is free-will, the Impulse, the power to become 
otherwise. Possibility of transcendence is admitted by all 
who believe in moral responsibility, that is, by all mankind 
except a few abstract theorists. The will and the idiosyn- 
cratic moral total are the two constituent elements of charac- 
ter, which is simply what results from the action and coun- 
teraction of these two. Now this given nature is precisely 
our finitude, this is the sphere of the negative for human 
Spirit ; and in this moral sphere the Limitation, though never 
impassable, is often not passed. But Thought, Reason, on 
the other hand, is what is universal in us as opposed to our 
particularity ; it is the Universal which is without and be- 
yond all limitation, which, not potentially, but actually, is 
absolutely free. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I believe that there might 
be found in the full comprehension of these two thoughts, 
Finite and Infinite in their ultimate unity and truth, a clue 
to many tangled puzzles of modern life, and a light to break 
through the cloud which shadows our future. The principles 
of Christianity are to-day in great measure discarded or for- 
gotten ; man is fast losing his hold on that Infinite and Divine 
which is the truth of his being, fast slipping backward into 
the condition of misery and darkness from which Christ came 
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to rescue him eighteen centuries ago. As of old the Truth 
spoke to the simple and unlearned, saying, Arise and follow 
me, so to-day he gives the same summons to men of intellect. 
It is high time that earnest thinking men should know that 
the " riddle of the painfnl earth" is not insoluble, is not un- 
solved; time they should know that "the secret of the uni- 
verse is powerless to resist the might of thought"; time they 
should bring something else than " infantile cryings," and 
" stretchings of lame hands of faith that gather only dust and 
chaff," to meet the present need. To-day as in the First Cen- 
tury the world's great need is the need of Principles — Prin- 
ciples social, political, economical, religious — Principles to 
guide man's every walk in life. The principles which mould- 
ed the life of a former time are fallen from their thrones, and 
mankind is in open rebellion against the past. The task be- 
fore us, then, is no less a one than to lay the foundations of a 
better era in the ruins of the old world. To bring this task 
to a successful issue Philosophy alone is competent ; amid 
perplexity, confusion, and the strife of many tongues, it is the 
utterance and acceptance of philosophic truth which alone 
can bring peace in our time — peace to the unquiet hearts of 
men, peace to the unquiet hearts of nations. 



MEDITATIONS 

CONCERNING THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY, 

In which are clearly f roved the Existence of God, and the real 
distinction between the Soul and Body of Man. 

Translated from the French of Descartes, by Wm. R. Walker. 



SIXTH MEDITATION. 

OX THE EXISTENCE OF THINGS MATERIAL, AND THE REAL DISTINCTION WHICH 
THERE IS BETWEEN THE SOUL AND BODY OF MAN. 

It now remains to me only to examine whether there are 
things material : and, indeed, I already know at least that 
they may exist in so far as they are regarded as the object 
of the demonstrations of geometry, since in this fashion I 



